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PREFACE OF THE 1ST EDITING 


The Bishnupriya Manipuris live in parts of Assam, Manipur, 
Tripura.and Bangladesh. They speak a language of Indo-Aryan ori gin, 
closely related to—Assamese and Bengali but distinct from them both. 
The most distinctive feature of this language is that it is replete with 
Tibeto-Burman (Meitei) elements. A literature of this language has 
by now grown and is in progress. The culture of these people is almost 
identical with that of the Meiteis with the exception of some folk 
practices which are prevalent among the Meities but not among the 
Bishnupriyas. 


In the present small work, an attempt has been made to give 
an outline of the language, literature and culture of these people. I 
must admit that this is not a scholarly work; it is meant to give only a 
first - hand information about the people concemed. 


It may be mentioned that in the present work, my monograph 
entitled ‘A Note on the Term Bishnupriya Manipuri’, published in 
1975, has been included in full with some revisions. The contents of 
the said monograph, which are academic in nature will be found in 
the articles 3,4, 10 (a,b,c,d) and 11 of Chapter 1, while those which 
are mainly concerned with the problem of the nomenclature 
‘Bishnupriya Manipuri’, in Appendix II. 


It may further be mentioned that, since from the view point of 
culture; the Bishnupriyas and the Meiteis are almost identical, I have 
used the term ‘Manipuri’ to denote the factors common to both the 
sections and, the term ‘Bishnupriya’ to denote the factors peculiar to 
the Bishnupriyas alone. 
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Publisher's Note 
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This book is the amulet to safeguard the identity of 
the Bishnupriya Manipuri community. By the language 
of the ABC Commission — Dr. K.P. Sinha, Professor, 
Tripura university, Agartala, submitted a statement under 
his forwarding letter dated 22-10-1994 supporting the 
claim of the petitioners. He has submitted copier of his book ‘The 
Bishnupriya Manipuris — their Language, Literative and Culture to 
substantiate his statement. The objectors have not filed any counter 
on the statement and the book inspite of service of copy on them. In 
the report of the ABC commission, we find that by taking the statement 
and even the language of Dr. Sinha the Commission prepared his 
report. 


I feel proud to say that this book is going to be published by 
me on behalf of the Bishnupriya Manipuri Sahitya Sabha to arouse a 
self ethnick identity conciousness of the coming generation of our 
community. Besides, I hope this book will help the readers to know 
the language, literature and culture of the Bishnupriya Manipuri 
community. 


Silchar (৮৮৮ 
25th June, 2017. 
Mani Kanta Sinha. B.Sc, B.Ed. 
General Secretary 


Bishnupriya Manipuri 
Sahitya Sabha, Assam. 


CHAPTER -I 
THE BISHNUPRIYA MANIPURI LANGUAGE 


1. Meitei and Bishnupriya : 

The Manipuris are divided, from a linguistic point of view, 
into two groups, namely, the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas. The Meiteis 
entered Manipur from the east; their language is of the Tibeto-Burman 
group and is akin to Naga and Lushei. The Bishnupriyas entered 
Manipur from the west; their language is of the Indo-Aryan group 
and is akin to Assamese and Bengali. The term *Meitei’ is most 
probably derived from mai = people (comp. Burmese mai = man) + 
tai = the tai people), and the term ‘Bishnupriya’, from Bishnupur (the 
name of a place in Manipur) + iya (a suffix coming from Sanskrit 
‘ika’ and meaning ‘relating to’). 


The language of the Bishnupriya Manipuris is called 
Bishnupriya Manipuri. G. A. Grierson calls it ‘Bishnupuria Manipuri, 
while Dr. S.K. Chatterjee calls its simply ‘Bishnupuriya’. Both G.A 
Greerson and Dr. S.K. Chatterjee denote this language by the term 
‘Mayang’*also. But it is a misnomer. Mayang is a term used by the 
Meiteis with reference to the Bishnupriyas in a deprecatory sense. 
Practically, however, this language is called ‘Mayāng’ neither by the 
speakers themselves nor by the Meiteis. 


23 Origin of the term ‘Bishnupriya’ : 

As regards the name ‘Bishnupriya’, there is a story prevalent 
among the Bishnupriyas and found in the ‘Khumal Purana’. The story 
goes thus : During the reign of king Garib Nowaj (1714- 1748 ৯৭১), 
Santadas Goswami, a wise saint and propagator of the Ramauti school 
of religion, came to Manipur from the west. The king, inspired by the 
teachings of the saint, embraced the new religion, and directed the 
people to ‘purify themselves, by following the same path. Accordingly, 
all the people of the country assembled on a particular day, had their 
ablution in the lake Nohgkhrang and adopted the new faith, A group 
of people, however, united under a tributary chief of the Khumal clan, 
did not fallow the king’s direction on the ground that they were already 
* The term ‘Mayang’ meant’ ‘westemer’ or ‘foreigner’. 
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purified by adopting Vaisnavism and needed no more purification 
And, from that time onwards, these people of the Khumal kingdom 
were known as the Bishnupriyas, i e, ‘the darlings of Visnu’. 

The name is explained in another way. It is said that these 
people were followers of the Visnu-cult from very ancient times. They 
installed the image of Lord Visnu at a place in Manipur, which was 
given the name ‘Bishnupur’. And, as the culture of these people had 
its head quarters at this Bishnupur, they were called the ‘Bishnupuriyas’ 
i.e. the inhabitants ‘of Bishnupur, and ‘Bishnupriya’ 158. contracted 
form of the term ‘Bishnupuriya’. This tradition is in harmony with 
the name ‘Bishnupuriya Manipuri’ recorded by G.A. Grierson. 


3. Formation of BPM in Manipur : 

On seeing some elements of Assamese and Bengali occuring in 
BPM, some hold that this language came to Manipur from Assam or 
Bengal. But it is a wrong contention. It is true that some of the elements 
of BPM agree with those of Bengali and some, with those of Assamese. 
But this does not necessarily prove that BPM, as it is understood today, 
came from Bengal or from Assam. BPM betrays some distinctive 
features which exist neither in Bengali nor in Assamese (sce Article 
No, 10). A language with such distinctive features did never exist outside 
Manipur before it came into being in the land. In other words, BPM 
was formed on the soil of Manipur and nowhere else. 


4. When and how BPM Originated : 

(a) (i) The orthodox Bishnupriyas hold that BPM was carried 
over to Manipur by some emigrants from Dva raka” and Hastina”pura 
just after the Maha bha‘rata War. It is further said that these emigrants 
were led by Babhruva hana, the son of Chitra“n’ gada” and Arjuna, who 
brought a Vis n u- image from Hastinapura and installed it in Bishnupur 
of Manipur. (ii) Some are of the view that BPM was never spoken in 
Manipur, and that it was a product of those Meitei speakers who left 
Manipur and took shelter in Assam, Tripura and Sylhet towards the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. (iii) According to some, BPM 
was brought to Manipur by sixty five Bengali-speaking families led by 
a prince named Dhanapati Rajkumar, leter known as Kaireng Khulla” 
kpa”, and was adopted by some Meiteis as their mother tongue. It is 
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held that the said people came from the south east part of Bengal and 
took shelter in Manipur during the reign of king Garib Nawaj of Manipur. 
Le. in the second quarter of the 18" century. (iv) In the view of some 
extremists of the Meiteis, the Bishnupriyas are the descendants of some 
low-caste Bengalee Hindus who were brought captive by some king of 
Manipur, and BPM is a language of those captives. 

(b) (i) The first theory cannot be accepted on the following 
grounds : First, the story of migration from Dvaraka and Hastinapura 
does not occur in the Mahabharata. Secondly, there are reasons to 
doubt whether the present Manipur is that of the epic. Thirdly, It is 
not possible for a handful of persons to retain their language for such 
a long period in the heart of a land which was pre-eminently a land of 
the Tibeto-Burman speakers. Fourthly, the distinctive marks of the 
Magadhi Prakrta found in BPM and the striking similarities which 
BPM shares with Assamese and Bengali could not be explained, if it 
is held that BPM was carried over from Dvaraka and Hastinapura 
and developed in a quite distinct atmosphere, having no relation to 
the Magadhi Prakrta. 

(ii) The second theory is too hollow to deserve any consideration. 
First, historical works written by both the Indian and the European 
scholars bear irrefutable testimonies to the existence of BPM in 
Manipur before this century. ‘Khumal purana’ by Navakhendra, ‘An 
Account of the Valley of Munnipore’ by Major Mc. Cullak, ‘Ethno- 
logy of Bangal’ by Dalton, ‘Linguistic Survey of India’, by GA. 
Grierson and many other works may be referred to in this connection. 
Secondly, there are about 50,000 people living in the valley of Manipur, 
who speak Meitei but are known as the Bishnupriyas. Their facial 
features complexion etc. are also quite similar to those of the BPM- 
speaking people living outside Manipur. These people, even now, 
hold that their original language was BPM. Thirdly, it is not possible 
for the speakers of Tibeto-Burman language to adopt an Aryan tongue 
with such distinct pronunciation as the Bishnupriyas do. Fourthly, 
this theory cannot account for the uniformity found in the speeches 
of the different groups of these people who took shelter in distant 
places and in distinct atmospheres outside Manipur. 

(iii) The third theroy cannon be accepted on the following 
grounds : First, the Bengali-speakers entered in the middle of the 18" 
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century. The Bishnupriyas, on the other hand, left Manipur during the 
first part of the 19" century (between 1806 A.D. and 1829 A.D.) with 
their fully developed language. It is not possible for a whole 
community to learn an entirely foreign language within such a short 
period, specially, in the absence of any political or economic pressure. 
Secondly, it is very difficult for a section of the Meitei- speaking 
people to adopt the phonetic peculiarities so distinctly as the 
Bishnupriyas do. Thirdly, it cannot be explained why some Meitei- 
speakers should adopt a language quite foreign to them in place of 
their own mother tongue. Fourthly, the descendants of the so-called 
Bangali speakers are barely 25 per cent of the total population of the 
Bishnupriyas. The rest of the population, according to the upholders 
of this theory, were originally Meiteis. But this cannot be supported, 
since the facial features, complexion etc. of these people are quite 
distinct from those of the Meiteis. 

(iv) The fourth theory has nowhere been enunciated in detail. 
The upholders of this view simply quote a few lines from the ‘Linguistic 
Survey of India’ Vol. II, Part II] to support their view. These lines go 
thus: “There is also a degraded class called Kalachaiya or Bishnupuri, 
which consists of the descendants of Doms and other Bengalis of low 
caste ....... They speak a language..... closely allied to vulgar Bengali”. 
These lines have been quoted by Grierson from Gait’s ‘Assamese Census 
Report’, but, curiously enough, all the uphoders of this view ascribe it 
to Grierson. However, it seems that the low-caste Bengalee Hindus 
referred to here are those who were held captive by king Khagenba of 
Manipur in the beginning of the 17" century. 

As against this view, the following arguments may be put 
forward. First, the remarks made by some person should not be taken 
for granted without scrutiny. It cannot be said that, ‘these remarks are 
true simply because Gait has said so’, One may as well quote a few 
lines from R.M. Nath’s ‘The Background of Assamese Culture’ and 
say that ‘It is quite probable that the Khalachais’ (Bishnupriyas) were 
the first cultured race in possession of the Manipur Valley’. In the 
opinion of the present writer, however, both these remarks are partial 
and none of them should be taken for granted to suit some presumption. 
Secondly, this view magnifies what actually happened. The 
Bishnupriya Manipuris are the desendants of some Indo-Aryan 
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speaking people who poured into the valley of Manipur from various 
parts of India at different times, and the low-caste Bengalee Hindus 
who were taken captive by Khagenba in the 17" century formed but a 
small fraction of the whole community. And, to tegard the whole 
community as the descendants of those low-caste Bengalees is nothing 
but an exaggeration prompted by some motive. Truly speaking, many 
low-caste people were absorbed among the Meiteis also, and such 
events occur in the history of every community. Thirdly, the said 
captives were brought from East Bengal. On the other hand, BPM 
betrays similarities more with the languages of Kamrup and West 
Bengal (Radha) of the 14" century than with that of East Bengal. 
These features could no be explained, if the Bishnupriyas are regarded 
as the decendants of the said low-caste Bengalees of East Bengal. 
Fourthly, the captives referred to here were only soldiers, i.e. only 
males, and consisted of both the Hindus and the Muslims. Of them, 
the Muslims fully adopted the Meitei language as their mother tongue, 
whereas the Hindus* ratained their own tongue, From this, we can 
surmise that the Hindus retained their language, because they were 
absorbed into a larger class of people speaking a language of the same 
or allied stock, whereas the Muslims married Meitei girls and 
consequently, lost their language. 

5. Places where BPM is spoken: 

BPM was originally confined only to the surroundings of the 
lake Loktag in Manipur. The principal localities where this language 
was spoken are now known as Khangabok, Heirok, Mayang Yumphan, 
Bishnupur, Khunau, Ningthaukhong, Ngaykhong, Thamnapokpi and 
other places. The people of these places are known as “Bishnupriyas’ 
even now, and are similar to the Bishnupriyas living outside Manipur 
in respect of their appearance and.complexion. But, now, they neither 
speak nor understand BPM; they all speak Meitei. Foremerly, BPM 
speakers were very numerous in the above-mentioned localities, most 
of which were included in the Khumal kingdom. A great majority of 
these people fled away from Manipur and took refuge in Assam, 
Tripura and Sylhet, first, during the first few years of the 181 centuty, 
as the result of an internal conflict among the princes of Manipur and 
secondly, during the period from 1819 A.D. to 1826 A.D, as the result 
of repeasted attacks by the Burmese. Consequently, it was very difficult 


* There are no Muslims among the Bishnupriyas. 
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for the small number of the Bishnupriyas remaining in Manipur to 
retain their language in the face of the impact of Meitei spoken by the 
majority. Accordingly, this language began to lose its ground in 
Manipur, till at last it disappeared from the land towards the beginning 
of this century. This language is now spoken in parts of Assam, Tripura, 
Manipur (Jiribam sub-Division) and Bangladesh. The number of the 
speakers of this language, according to a randam sampling held by 
the writer in 1966, was about 90,000 in India and about 45,000 in 
Bangladesh. à 
6. Dialects of BPM : 

BMP has two dialects, namely, Rajar Gang (king’s village) and 
Madai Gang (Queen’s Village). Unlike the dialects of other languages, 
these dialects of BPM are not confined to distinct geographical areas, 
rather they exist side by side in the same localities. In Manipur, however, 
these two dialects were confined to well-defined territories. The Madai 
Gang dialect was spoken probably in the Khangabok-Heirok arca and 
the Rajar Gang dialect, in the Bishnupur-Ningthaukhong area. From 
the viewpoint of phonetics, Madai Gang is more akin to Assamese and 
Meitei, whereas Rajar Gang is more akin to Bangali. In respect of 
vocabulary, Madai Gang'is more influenced by Meitei, while Rajar 
Gang is more akin to Bengali and Assamese. Morphological difference 
between these two dialects is negligible. 
yA Vocabulary of BPM : 

No work has yet been done to represent the vocabulary of 
BPM. The present writer has, however, compiled a dictionary of this 
language, which now exists in the form of manuscript.” In this 
dictionary, about 30,000 words of this language have been entered, 
Of them, from a rough calculation, tatsamas (OIA) number approx. 
10,000; semi-tatsamas approx. 1,500; tadbhavas (i.e. words derived 
from OIA) found in other languages, such as, Hindi, Bengali, 
Assamese and others, approx. 8,000; tadbhavas peculiar to BPM. 
approx. 2000; Meitei, approx. 3,500; Perso-Arabic, approx. 2,000; 
English appox 700; Hybrid approx. 1,000; Desi and others, approx. 
1,500; and words of obscure origin, approx 1,300. The most 
remarkable words of BPM are some hybrid words formed by the 
combination of words derived from OIA and Meitei. 


A disctionary compiled by this author with some select words etymological interest 
has published under the litle “An Etymological Dictionary of Bishnupriya Manipuri.” 
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8. Source of BPM : 

BPM has developed from the Magadhi Prakrta and ranks with 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese. This is clear from the fact that it has 
retained the dominant characteristics of Magadhi. Thus, (a) all the 
sibilants ~ $, s, and s শে, য and স) — are pronounced as $ (শে), (b) ks 
(ক্ষ) is pronounced as kkh (কৃখ), (c) the ending of nominative singular 
of nouns ending ina (3) is -e (এ) which sometimes becomes -y (1), or 
-ye (য়ে), (d) the sibilants generally become h হে), 

Moreover, pronouns and declensional and conjugational 
endings are the most stable elements of a language; they undergo 
change very slowly. And, a study of the pronouns and the conjugational 
and declensional endings of BPM shows that most of these forms are 
same as, or are closely related to, those of Bengali and Assamese, 
which are derived from the Maghdhi Prakrta. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that there are some marks of 
the influence of Sauraseni on this language. As to these, our view is 
that Sauraseni being the source of Magadhi, the letter has inherited a 
few characteristics from the former, which were again transmitted to 
BPM and other cognate languages. 

9. The question of Sauraseni-Origin of BPM : 

Some hold that BPM has originated from the Sauraseni 
Prakrta. They base their theory on the Babhruvahana legend (see article 
No.4. a) and say that the language of the group of Aryans who migrated 
from Hastinapura and entered Manipur in the company of Babhruvahana 
shortly after the Mahabharata War developed into BPM. And, the 
language of the:said group of people being the Sauraseni Prakrta, it is 
argued, BPM must be supposed to have come from the Sauraseni Prakrta. 
In support of this theory, the upholders of this view take pains to 
show similarities between BPM and Hindi. 

This view is so hollow that any peoson having the preliminary 
knowledge of the history and development of modern Indian languages 
will turn it down as nonsense at the very out-set. However, we may 
throw out this view with the following arguments. 

First, the story of the migration of people from Hastianapura 
to Manipur, on which this view is based, does not occur in the 
Mahabharata and, as such, lacks authenticity. Moreover, there are 
reasons to doubt whether the present Manipur is that of the epic. 
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secondly, granting its authenticity, this story will have nothing 
to speak in favour of the theory. The origin of a language is to be 
inferred not from the history of the people, but from the characteristics 
of the language itself. For, the origin of a community and the origin 
of their language do not necessarily go together; people may lose 
their original language under new environments, as is seen in the 
case of the Tais who entered Assam and lost their language. 

Thirdly, during the time of the Mahabharata War, Prakrta 
languages did not exist. Prakrta languages like Sauraseni, Magadhi etc. 
developed after the 4th or the 3rd century B.C. whereas the Mahabharata 
War happened not after the 9" century B.C. It is, therefore, fantastic 
to hold that the said people of Hastinapura spoke a language which 
was not there and which developed some five centuries later. 

Fourthly, it is clear as sunshine that all the dominant 
characteristics of BPM have come from Magadhi and that they have 
close affinities with those of Oriya, Bengali and Assamese which are 
of Magadhi-origin. It is a childish attempt to show closer affinites 
between BPM and Hindi. A comparative study of all these languages 
reveals the following facts : (a) In respect of declensional and 
conjugational endings, similarity between BPM and Bengali- 
Assamese group is approx. 80 per cent, whereas that between BPM 
and Hindi is hardly 5 per cent. (b) BPM has approx 80 percent affixes 
in common with Assamese and Bengali where as there are barely six 
or seven affixes common to BPM and Hindi. (c) In respect of 
pronominal forms, similarity between BPM and the Assamese Bengali 
group is approx. 70 precent while that between BPM and Hindi is 
hardly 10 per cent. (d) As regards vocabulary, words common to 
BPM and the Assamese-Bengali group are not less than 8,000 in 
number, while words common to BPM and Hindi are not more than 
2,500 in number (excluding the Sanskrit words). Under these 
circumstances, a person having even a surface knowledge of these 
languages will agree that the relation between BPM and the Assamese- 
Bengali group is far closer .han that between BPM and Hindi. 

Thus, the view of Sauraseni-origin of BPM can be held only 
by those who are fully ignorant of the characteristics and the history 
and development of the modern Indian languages. 
10. Whether BPM is a Dialect of any Other Language : 

As BPM has developed from Magadhi, it is but natural that it 
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would have some characteristics in common with the other cognate 
languages, namely, Bengali, Oriya and Assamese. Its similarities with 
Assamese and Bengali are so prominent that, some scholars are 
inclined to call it a dialect of Bengali or Assamese. On this point, the 
opinion of the present writer is this: 

First, mere similarities of a few elements are not suffcicent to 
prove that BPM is a dialect of one or the other language. In reality, 
the similarities accrue from the commonness of the origin of these 
languages, Magadhi Prakrta being their common origin. 

Secondly, as there are similarities, so there are remarkable 
dissimilarities. The distinctive features of BPM are as follows : 

(a) The difference in verbal forms according to difference in 
gender distinguishes BPM from Modern Bengali and Assamese, e. NA 
ta jarga = He goes, tei jeiriga = She goes, ti karar = You (male) are 
doing, ti karauri = You (female) are doing, ta gesilga = He went, tei 
gesiliga = She went. 

(b) The diference in verble forms according to difference in 
number vanished from Bengali and Assamese before the 10" century 
A.D., while BPM retains this characteristic, e.g. mi karauri = I am 
doing, ami kariyar = We are doing, ti kartei = Thou will do, tumi 
kartaray = You will do, ta karesil = He did, tanu karesila = They 
did, and so on. 

(c) BPM, has a few case affixes of its own, e.g., the 3% case- 
ending : -la = with (morela = with me), the 5" case-ending : -ta/ 
ranta -rā from (morāħta = from me), the 7" case-ending : নাল in 
(moran = in me). 

(d) BPM has got a number of pratyayas or affixes which are 
not found in the said languages. e.g.,-uni (as in guruni = cover), -Gni 
(asin karani = doing), -kurā (as in karekura = doer), -dura (as in fardura 
= flying), -uka (as in āndukā = yellowish). -kari (as in huruakan = 
small), -mu (as in gharmu= towards home), -ra (as in kalara = 
blackish), -re (as in gurure = for the cows), the feminine suffix -ei (as 
in mācuwei = fisher-woman), the plural suffix -ei (as in jelei = women), 
etc. It is to be noted that the plural suffix : -rā which was introduced 
into Bengali as early as in the 14" century does not occur in BPM. 

(e) BPM has developed a complete -t- form for the future 
tense, which is found neither in Bengali nor in Assamese, e.g., mi 
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kartau =| shall do, ta kartai = He will do, etc. 

(f) BPM has got some distinctive pronominal forms e.g., mi, 
= [ti = You. For the third person singular, BPM has two forms — 
masculine and femainine : ta=he, tei = she. 

(g) In BPM, real infinitives do not occur, The sense of the 
infinitive is carried by verbal nouns, e.g., khānā nuwartau = I shall 
not be able to eat, khanat ahesu = | have come to eat, etc. 

(h) In BPM, negative forms corresponding to all forms of 
verbs are formed by'prefixing the negative na to the verb. This na is 
generally blended with the initial vowel of the verb e.g., nah = not to 
come, napa = not to get, etc. This characteristic is found in Assamese 
and Old and Middle Bengali but not in Modem Bengali. 

(i) The vocabulary of BPM includes more than 8,000 words 
which occur neither in Bengali nor in Assamese. 

Moreover, since centuries past, this language has two dialects 
as mentioned above. Thus, BPM has certainly got the status of a 
distinct language. And, Grierson has justly remarked that this language 
widely differs from both Bengali and Assamese. 

ll. Earliest existence of BPM in Manipur : 

Works of both Indian and European scholars bear testimonies 
to the existence of BPM in Manipur in the 19" century. We may give 
a few quotations to support the position : 

“They (the Mayangs) amongst themselves speak their own 
language, which is a dialect of Hindee, but they all understand and 
most of them can speak Munniporee” — ‘An Account of the Valley of 
Munnipore’ by Major Mc. Cullock, 1849. 

“ There is, moreover, an Aryan dialect called Mayang still 
spoken in Manipur, the headquarters of which are two or three plain 
villages near Vishnupur, .. the number of people in Manipur 
speaking this dialect is at present about 1000......” — Gait’s History 0. 
Assam’ by Padmanath Vid) avinode, 1908. 

“Mayang, one of the languages spoken in the polyglot state of 
Manipur, may, however, be classed, as a dialect of this language 
(Assamese)” — ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India’ Vol I, 1907. 

The present population of Manipur includes a tribe called 
Meiung who speak a language of Sanskrit derivation” — ‘Ethnology 
of Bengal’ by Daltan—1872. 
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“There is also a degraded class called Kalachaiya or Bishnupuri 
.... They speak a language which is different from that of the true 
Manipuris, and is in fact closely allied to vulgar Bengali’ — ‘Assamese 
Census Report’ by Gait. 

“A tribe known as Mayang speaks a Mongrel form of 
Assamese known by the same name. They are also known as 
Bishnupuriya Manipuris. The language possesses characteristics of 
both languages (Assamese and Bengali), but at the same time differs 
widely from both” — ‘Linguistic Survey of India’ Vol, V, Part I, G. A, 
Grierson, 1903. 

The ‘Khumal Purana’ of Navakhendra refers to the existence 
of this language in Manipur during the reign of Garib Nawaj, i.e, 
during the 18th century. 

The Rain-Invoking song is the oldest folk song of BPM. By 
analysing the language of the song and the culture revealed in it, the 
present writer has come to the conclusion that it was composed, in all 
probability, in the 16th century.* This song reveals that BPM of that 
time incorporated numerous Meitei words. This further goes to say 
that the speakers of BPM lived with the Meiteis for a considerable 
period of time before the composition of the song. And, from a 
linguistic analysis, it is seen that most of the morphological elements 
of BPM agree with those of the eastern group of Indo-Aryan that was 
prevalent around the 13th and the 14th centuries. It can, therefore, 
well be surmised that BPM was separated from the eastern group of 
Indo - Aryan during the formative period of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages or sometime later and developed its destinctive features in 
Manipur during the period from the 13th to the 15th century A.D. 

Of course, from the beginning of the Christian era waves of 
Indo-Aryan-speaking people poured into Manipur from time to time, 
and the languages of those people might have contributed some 
elements to the formation of BPM. 

Towards the 16th century, this language was replete with Meitei 
words. During the 17th century, a few groups of Indo-Aryan speaking 
people entered Manipur. From the languages of these people, numerous 
Indo-Aryan words were incorporated into BPM, in consequence where 
of this language underwent a remakable romodelling. 


+ See Appendix I for details. 
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CHAPTER - II 
THE BISHNUPRIYA MANIPURI LITERATURE 


Actual literary culture of the BPM language began during the 
second quarter of this century. No written document of the BPM 
literature prior to this period has yet been found. There are, however, 
some rudiments of folk literature of this language, which are older in 
origin and are handed down to this day through oral tradition. These 
elements of BPM literature originated during the period from the 
middle of the 16" century to the 1st quarter of the 20" century. Thus, 
the history of the BPM literature can broadly be divided into two 
periods, manely, (i) Ancient or Folk BPM literature (from the middle 
of the 16" century to the 1" quarter of the 20" century) and (ii) Modern 
BPM literature (from the 2" quarter of the 20" century on wards). 


The Ancient or Folk literature of BPM is represented by folk- 
stroies, folk songs,. folk rhymes and proverbs. Among the folk-stories, 
those relating to Āpāħ or Fool, those relating to imaginary kings and 
queens, princes and princesses and those relating to the seven daughters 
of Sarāhāl or Sarālel are most important. Of the folk songs. the most 
important are the Rain-Invoking song and the Madai-Saralel song. The 
Rain-Invoking song represents a non- Vaisnavite early religion with 
Pakhahpa or Pahahpa and 98181] as the most prominent gods. The 
language of the song is also archaic and is replete with words of Tibeto- 
Burman origin. Moreover, this song depicts a horrible and long- 
standing famine caused by draught. Such a famine occurred in Manipur 
during the 1* quarter of the 16" century. From these and other facts, 
the present writer thinks that the original Rain-Invoking song was 
composed during the first quarter of the 16" century. The Madai- 
Saralel song represents a religious and cultural conflict in the 
Bishnupriya society. Saralel represents a society which is against the 
practice of taking meat and wine. The language of this song is clearly 
understandable. From these and other facts, the present writer thinks 
that it was composed during the middle of the 18" century i.,e., after 
the propagation of the Bengal Vaisnavism in Manipur. These two 
songs are very important for the study of the cultural and linguistic 
history of the Bishnupriyas,* Besides these, there are songs which 


* See Appendix I for details. 
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were sung by women while working in the field. Among the folk 
thymes, the most important are those sung as craddle songs and those 
recited by children while playing. Proverbs form another important 
factor of BPM folk literature. Proverbs are very numerous and are 
multi-various in nature. They exhibit the sense of metre, poetic 
ornaments, minute observation, witticism etc. of the people. 


The modern BPM literature may be divided into two stages 
or, more logically, into two types : (a) Early and (b) Late. The BPM 
literature of the Early Modern period is marked by devotion to God 
and love for the BPM language and culture. The BPM literature of 
the Late modern period is marked by the loves and feelings, hopes 
and desires and joys and sorrows of the writers. 


The’ Early modern BPM literature was initiated during the 
second quarter of this century by four writers, namely, Leikhomsena 
Sinha of Singari, Madan Mohan Sharma of Sanicchara, Amusena 
Sinha of Ciparsangan and Gokulananda Gitiswami of Ratacchara. 
Leikhomsena Sinha is the author of a drama entitled ‘Manipur Bijoy’. 
Madan Mohan Sharmais the author of the number of ‘Kirtana’-type* 
works, namely, ‘Balipinda’, 01805270195 ‘Subal Milan’, ‘Tilottama’ 
‘Basak’, “Sudama Bipra’ etc. Amusena Sinha also wrote a number of 
‘Kirtana’-type works based on the Ramayana, namely, ‘Ahgada Raybar’, 
‘Saktigel’, Taranisen Badh’,‘Nagapas’, Mahirdban Badh’ etc, 
Gokulananda Gitiswami produced different types of works. He 
composed (a) a few “Kirtana’ -type works, namely, “Nauka-Bilis', ‘Basak’, 
‘Mathur’ etc., (b) a number of songs relating to social reformation, (c) a 
few poems, and (d) two dramas, namely ‘Matrmahgal Gitabhinay’ and 
‘Saméaj-Sahskar. Of these four writers, Gokulananda Gitiswami is 
the most popular because of his depth of feeling and refined taste as 
revealed in his ‘Kirtanas and songs relating to social reformation. 
The Ramayana songs by Amusena Sinha and the drama by 
Leikhomsena Sinha are really enjoyable. The songs by Madan Mohan 
Sharma are also enjoyable, but they lack the refinement we find in 
Gitiswami’s writings. It has been heard that some Durgacharan Sinha 
of Patharkandi wrote a drama named ‘Babhruvahan which was staged 
during the thirties of this Century. In Singla, there flourished two 


* ‘Kirtana’ means ‘song or songs relating to the glory of God.” 
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writers of songs, namely, Naku Aja and Funei Pandit. They are said 
to have composed a number of songs relating to the worship of 
Trinath. There are some living writers who are even now following 
the Early Modern trend..They are, Krishnadhan Sinha, Gandharaj 
Sinha, Rohini Rajkumar and Gaur Mohan sinha. Rohini Rajkumar 
has, of course, written some poems of Late Modern type also. Tne 
poems of Early Modern type of these writers do not generally appeal 
to men of literary taste, as the social make-up has undergone a speedy 
and remarkable change by now. 


A branch of Modern BPM poetic literature, namely, Vaisnava 
‘padavali’*, which is to be included in the Early Modern type, deserves 
special mention. At present; a keen endeavour is being made by some 
‘padakartas’ or writers of ‘padavali’s to present the Radha-Krsna 
lila in BPM language. The most remarkable of these ‘padakarta’s 
are, ‘Gostha Bihari Sinha, Chanmani Sinha, Senarup Sinha, Kartik 
Chandra Sinha, Bijay Sinha, Sudhanva Sinha, Birendra Sinha, Gadai 
Sinha and Braja Kumar Sinha. It is. however to be noted that most of 
the ‘padavali’s excepting a few by Senarup Sinha, Bijoy Sinha, 
Birendra sinha and Braja Kumar Sinha, lack the depth of felling, as is 
expected in a bhakti-cult. The ‘padakarta’s pay their attention more 
to the form or language than to the rasa or sentiment. They are inclined 
to use airy and vulgar words which cannot express the deep sentiment 
of the divine love of Radha and Krsna. 


In the Late Modern BPM literature, we meet a number of poets, 
dramatists, short-story-writers, novelists and essayists. Of the 
dramatists, the most popular are : (1) Golapsena Sinha, the writer of 
‘Manipur Vijay’ and ‘putra Paricay’, (2) Asvini Kumar Sinha, the 
writer of “Hariscandra, ‘Sabitri-Satyabin’, ‘Pratydbartan’ etc.. (3) 
Indra Kumar Sinha, the writer of ‘Haribala E-hari’ ‘Kailase 
Lailat’, ‘Jardsandha’, ‘Sensäs’ etc., (4) Sudhanva Sinha, the writer 01 
a number of comical dramas and founder of a dramatic association 
called Fagirant, (5) Birendra Sinha, the writer of ‘Kalantik Dakat’ 
“Manur Kathay Ghar Na Bhagiyo’ etc. (6) Debadatta Sinha, the writer 
of ‘Sumati, and (7) Chandra Kanta Sinha, the writer of “Barunir 
Kirti’ and ‘Bhrgu O Puloma’. Almost all the dramas are successful 


*  Padavall means verses relating to God and worthy of being sung. 
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and reveal the refined taste of the writers. 


Short story writers are very small in number. The most 
successful short story writer is Brajendra Kumar Sinha, the writer of 
stories like “Sikadeini, ‘Uttara’, “Leimatol,” “Belihan Hamanir Pare’ 
etc. After him, mention may be made of Indra Kumar Sinha, the writer 
of ‘Postāphis’ “Dhala Cithi’, ‘Chabi’, ‘Hunar Arifi’ etc. All these 
short stories bear testimonies to the minute observation, deep feeling 
and refined taste of the writers. Of the younger generation, 
Shyamananda Sinha, the writer of “Aja Babulok’ (a collection of 
stories) and Smriti Kumar Sinha, the writer of stories like ‘Kauhai¥, 
‘Kethakpi, ‘Gatnei’ Phu!’ etc. are the successful short story writers. 


Easayists are also very small in number. The few assayists 
found are : (1) Kali Prasad Sinha, the writer of a number of essays on 
social problems and BPM linguistics and (2) Brajendra Kumar Sinha, 
the writer of a number of valuable eassays on chanda or metre and 
grammar, After them, the name of Barun Kumar Sinha, the writer of 
a few essays of literary criticism may be mentioned. Srimati Kumkum 
Sinha, the writer of ‘Soviet Deśe Mi’ deserves special mention as the 
only sucessful writer of ‘accounts of travel’. 


Among novelists, Nangkupi, the writer of ‘Macuhadnar Nah 
Tenuwalan and Smriti Kumar Sinha, the writer of ‘Jaya’ are worthy 
of reference. 


Poets of this period are numerous. Of them, the most successful 
ones are : (1) Madan Mohan Mukhopadhyay, the writer of ‘Tenna 
Kakak’, ‘Thaiga’ etc., (2) Senarup Sinha, the author of ‘Satanir 
Khauréh and a number of ‘Padavali’s of high rate, (3) Brajendra 
Kumar Sinha, the author of “Lehao Fulgare,’ ‘Eldar Khuttal’ ete., (4) 
Dhananjay Rajkumar, the translator of ‘Omar Khaiyam’ and (5) 
Chandra Kanta Sinha, the translator of Kalidasa’s Meghadtta’ and 
(6) Kali Prasad Sinha, the author of. Eldar’ Mala and Kavita-Mala’. 
Besides them, Chandra Badan Sinha and Sashi Kumar Sinha are to 
be mentioned as successful poets. After them, the names of Chandra 
Mohan Rajkumar, the author of ‘Ciikheir Ela’ and ‘Bhut Bhabisyatar 
Leha’, Gopinath Sinha, the author of ‘Ninsin Arati and ‘Kanak 
Methel’, Kalasena Sinha, the author of ‘Mafijuri’ and Acin Pahiya’, 
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Kalu Sinha, the author of ‘Madhu-Malati’, Nil Madhav Mukherjee, 
the author of ‘Surar Mifal,’ Harekrishna Mukherjee, the author of 
‘Meirik’, Shyamananda Sinha, the author of ‘Kanak Mātau’ Abhay 
Kumar Sinha, the author of ‘Kavyamay E Rati Ehan,’ Bimal Sinha, 
the author of ‘Aparajiti,’ Barun Kumar Sinha, Sribas, Amar Sinha, 
Lakas and Samarjit. Sinha are worthy of reference. The poems of 
Madan Mohan Mukhopadhyay, Senarup Sinha, Brajendra Kumar 
Sinha and Dhananjay Rajkumar are really appealing. Their poems 
speak of their depth of felling and cultured literary taste. Fine and 
vivid imageries are specially noticed in the poems of Senarup Sinha, 
Brajendra Kumar Sinha and Dhananjay Rajkumar. From the view- 
point of metre, Brajendra Kumar Sinha’s poems are matchless. 


If, however, we are to separate a type of Latest Modern BPM 
poetic literature, in harmony with those of Bengali and Assamese, 
then Brajendra Kumar Sinha and Dhananjay Rajkumar are to be 
credited as the only seccessful writers of this type of poetry. After 
them, the names of Sashi Kumar Sinha and Chandra Kanta Sinha 
may be mentioned. Madan Mohan Mukhopadhyay and Gopinath Sinha 
also partially belong to this class. Of the younger generation, Samarjit 
Sinha, Shyamananda Sinha and Bimal Sinha may partially be included. 
in this class. 


In conclusion, it can be remarked that, though not wide in range, 
the BPM literature has by now developed a considerably high standard. 
Despite its short history of about thirty-five or forty years, it can stand 
comparision with the literature of neighbouring languages. 


als 


CHAPTER - III 
A. THE BISHNUPRIYA MANIPURI CULTURE 


The history of the Bishnupriya Manipuri before the 16% or 
17 century is shrouded in darkness and, practically, no document 
has yet been found regarding the linguistic, social and cultural 
conditions of these people of that time. As regards the history of these 
people before the-middle of the 18% century also, no reliable document 
is found. Yet, on the basis of the materials found from tradition as 
also from inferences based on the later social structure, we can 
formulate an idea of the then society of these people. The socic-cultural 
position of the people from the middle of the 18" century onwards is, 
however, clearly mentioned in the historical words of both the Indian 
and the western scholars. 


For a systematic presentation, various aspects of the 
Bishnupriya Manipuri culture are being described under several heads 
as follows : 


1. Fine Arts : During the reign of King Bhagya Chandra, i.e., 
towards the last quarter of the 18" century, the Vaisnavism of Sri 
Caitanya became very much popular in Manipur and, as a result, 
Vaisnava ‘Palakirtana’ with ‘mrdanga’ and “karatal' became the most 
prominent factor of Manipuri fine arts. But the Vaisnava ‘Kirtana’ 
was reformed in Manipur in such a way that it expressed itself as a 
distinctive culture of Manipur. Of the different elements of ‘Kirtana’ 
‘Mrdaiga’- dance deserves special mention. During this period, king 
Bhagya chandra introduced ‘Rasalila’ in Manipur, and from that time 
onwards, Rasalila became the most important aspect of Manipuri 
culture. ‘Kirtana is performed by the males and ‘Rasalila’, by the 
females in the costumes of the gopis, along with a boy in the costume 
of Sri Krsna. Both ‘Kirtana’ and Rasalila are performed in the most 
serene atmosphere. 


Towards the first part of the present century, the Bishnupriyas 
developed a keen interest for fine arts, as a result of which ‘kirtana,’ 
‘Rasalila’ etc. rose to their zenith. And during the second quarter of , 
this century, Manipuri dance gained a universal popularity with the 


„patronage of Kaviguru Sri Rabindranath Tagore. Manipuri artists were, 
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conseguently, invited to every corner of India for the demonstration 
of Manipuri dance. Today, music centres of various places of India 
cannot do without Manipuri dance. 


After “Kirtana' and ‘Rasalila’, reference may be made to the 
performances of ‘Udukhala’and ‘Rakhowala’ which are modelled on 
the life of Sri Krsna and are performed princiapally by the boys in the 
costumes of the ‘gopila’ s. Besides these, there are some cultural 
functions like ‘Kuruksetra’, ‘Lahkakanda,’ ‘Kahsabadha’ etc. These 
are dramatic performanaces, but are attended with a number of girls 
singing and dancing in a circular way, as in ‘Rasalila’. The term 
‘Rasa’ is therefore, commonly applied to them all. 


2. Festivals : The Bishnupriyas perform all the important 
festivals connected with Hinduism, particularly with the cult of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. There are, however, some peculiarities in the performance 
of some of these festivals by the Bishnupriyas. The most Important 
festivals of these people are as follows — 


(a) The ‘Bisu’ - festival starts from the last day of the year and 
continues for seven days. On the first day of the festival, cooked 
eatables for lunch are exchanged amongst the families of 
neighbourhood. From the evening of that day up to the seventh day, 
competitions of various games are held amongst the parties of different 
villages. The principal games played in ‘Bisu’ are those played with 
cowries and with ‘gilla’ — a flat and round piece of horn or wood. 


(b) Jagannatha’s Rathajatra or ‘Kaf-festival is performed with 
great festivity for ine days. On the first and the last days of the festival, 
Chariot-procession with the idol of Lord Jagannatha is led out. Every 
evening of this period of nine days, devotional songs, particularly 
those from Jayadeva’s ‘Gitagovinda’, are sung, along with clapping 
and dancing, by the poeple in the ‘mandap’s or sheds for religious 
and cultural performances. After the singing of the devotional songs, 
feasts of ‘Khechuri’ or hotchpotch are given everyday by the people 
by turns. Formerly, various cultural competitions were held during 
this festival. 


(c) The most important festival of the Bishnupriyas is the 
‘Kartika festival which continues for a month from the ‘Laksmi 
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Purnima’ to the ‘Rasa-Purnima’, During this period, “drati's are 
performed gorgeously in the evening and in the morning every day in 
the temples, and religious books, specially the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, are recited and explained at every ‘mandap’ in the 
evening. Moreover at this time. competitions of dance with ‘dhol’s 
or war-drums, or ‘jhal’s or big cymbals etc. are held almost everyday. 
These cultural competitions are called ‘Kartikar Phanna’ or the 
competitions held in the month of Kartika. 


(d) ‘Phaguwa’ or Holi-festjval is performed by the Bishnupriyas 
with great jubilations. This festival has been connected, on one hand, 
with the spring festival enjoyed by Sri Krsna and the ‘gopi’s, and on 
the other hand, with the spirit of Bengal ‘Vaisnavism, because of the 
fact that the ‘Holi-Pirnima’ coincides with the birthday of 
Sti Caitanya or Gauranga Mahaprabhu. On the first day of the festival, 
sheds are constructed in the open fields with the poles of flags raised 
at every house on the day of ‘Hari-Utthana’ or Utthana-ekddaéi. In 
the evening of the day, the idols of Sri Gaurāħga are placed in those 
sheds and ‘arati’s are offered to him, after which the sheds are put 
into fire. From the second to the fourth day, groups of persons — 
irrespective of age, sex or rank — collect alms, which are utilised for 
religious purposes. During these four days, boys and girls play together 
openly with ‘phaguwa or Holi-powder. 


It is, however, a matter of great regret that all these cultural 
festivals are now on the wane because of changes in the ideas of 
social values after the spread of modern education. 


3. Religion: The Bishnupriyas are said to be the followers of 
Vaisnavism from ancient times. Tradition says that an image of the 
Lord Visnu was installed by these people at a place in Manipur, to 
which was given the name Bishnupur, and as the culture of these 
people was concentrated to the said place, they were called 
Bishnupuriyas or the inhabitants of Bishnupur. It is known from the 
history of Manipur that during the middle of the 18” century, King 
Garib Nowaj of Manipur advised the people of the land to purify 
themeselves by taking ceremonial ablution in the lake Nongkhrang 
and adopting the Ramauti school of religion. The Bishnupriyas did 
not accede to this advice of the king on the plea that they were already 
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purified by adopting the Vaisnavite religion and needed no more 
purification. It is. however, not clear what kind of Vaisnavism of the 
then Bishnupriyas was, It may be that they were converted to the 
Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya during the last part of the reign of king 
Chorai Rongaba, i.e., towards the beginning of the 18" century, when 
the religion entered Manipur for the first time, It is also probable that 
the Vaisnavism referred to was that of Safkaradeva of Assam. This 
second supposition can be supported by the following facts : First, 
there is a well-founded tradition that formerly there was a close cultural 
relation between the Assamese and the Bishnupriyas. Secondly, the 
Bishnupriya convention of having a ‘mandap’ in every village has a 
close similarity with the Assamese convention of having ‘ndmaghara’s. 
Thirdly, there is a sect among the Bishnupriyas who, like the followers 
of the school of Sahkaradeva, are not in favour of: Staddha’ ceremony 
and prefer to perform the obsequital rites only in the form of “nama 
kirtana’. Fourthly, it has been heard from the aged persons that 
formerly Assamese scriptures were read in the ‘mandap’s or ‘na 
maghara’s. However, to come back to our point, most of the 
Bishnupriyas were followers of some sort of Vaisnavism even before 
the reign of King Garib Nowaj.There is also a tradition that among 
the Bishnupriyas, there were some followers of the Sakta school of 
religion before the entrance of Bengal Vaisnavism. Today, almost all 
of the Bishnupriya Manipuri community are followers of Sri Caitanya, 
with the exception of a very few Saivas. 


4. Marriage: It is very difficult to have a clear idea about the 
form of marriage prevalent among the Bishnupriyas before the entrance 
of Sri Caitanya’s Vaisnavism. It is quite likely that ‘Prajapatya form 
of marriage was most prevalent, though ‘Gadndharva’ and 
‘Raksasa’ forms of marriage were not absolutely taboos. At present, 
the ‘Prajipatya’ form of marriage, is the most dominant one. In 117 
form of marriage, however. no ceremonial sacrifice is performed. The 
marriage is performed through ‘Kirtana’ under the atmosphere of the 
union of Radha and Krsna. Divorce and widow marriage are socially 
allowed. Among the Madai Gang section of the Bishnupriyas, 
however, widow-marriage is not permitted. 


5. Class-System: OCCUPATION : It is quite likely that before 
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the advent of SriCaitanya’s Vaisnavism, there were four castes namely, 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. Among the non-Brahmin 
castes, there were cultivators, goldsmiths, utensil-makers and others. 
Later on, all except the Brahmins began to identity themselves as 
Ksatriyas and now, the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins are the only two 
castes among the Bishnupriyas. For the majority of the non-Brahmins, 
cultivation is the only source of income. Weaving is the most familiar 
occupation of the female members of this community. Trade and 
commerce are quite unknown to these people. Among the different 
classes of people, Brahmins, Sanskrit scholars, royal descendants 
and artists (singers and dancers) are held in high esteem. 


6. Women: Among the Bishnupriyas, the women were never 
in a neglected position. This is proved by the fact that, first, widow- 
burning was never a custom in the Bishnupriya community, Secondly, 
women were allowed to work outside freely with the males, and, 
thirdly, there was no bar to widow-marriage. After the propagation of 
the Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya, the position of women became still 
higher, as it is proved by the honour showed to them in religious 
observances, such as, Rasalila, ‘Vasaka’, ‘Kirtana’ etc. 


7. Food : Rice, vegetable, fish and meat were the principal 
foodstuffs of these people before their conversion to the Vaisnavism 
of Sri Caitanya i.e., before the middle of the 18th century. Drinking 
also was familiar to them. Stories relating to eating meat of deer, 
boars, birds etc. are handed down through oral tradition. After their 
conversion to the religion of Sti Caitanya, the Bishnupriyas gave up 
meat and drinking. Now, their principal food comprises rice, vegetable 
and fish. In religious and social feasts, however, fish is never used. 


8. Dress; Ornament : Fashion : As regards the dress of males, 
‘dhuti’ and ‘pafijabi’ were not very familiar to the people before the 
reign of King Garib Nowaj; small apparels were used by them in 
general. After the advent of Sri Caitanya’s Vaisnavism. “dhuti” and 
pafijabi became the principal dress of the males. Up to the last quarter 
of the 19" century, the males, like females, used to bear locks of long 
hair on the head and wear rings in the ears. Towards the beginning of , 
this century, these fashions became obsolete. 
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As regards the female dress, up to the first part of this century, 
unmarried girls used to wear two pieces of garments. The principal 
garment hung from the waist and the second was used to tighten the 
breast. For the married women, the principal garment used to hand 
from the breast, and another, equally big but finer, from the head over 
the back. Towards the first quarter of this century, the piece of cloth 
used by unmarried girls to tighten their breasts was replaced by the 
blouse, and the married woman also began to use blouses in addition. 
During this time, the blouse of ‘khermaci’ or velvet ornamented by 
dots of lime and, later on, by ‘camaki’, a kind of fine tinplates, was 
very popular. At the next stage, i.e., during the forties of this century, 
unmarried girls began to use 08001 in addition. The principal garment 
for women is of two kinds. The ordinary type of garment is called 
“analuri” or ‘lahau’, a single-coloured coarse cloth with laces on both 
side lengthwise, while the other type of germent, the more gorgeouos 
one, is called ‘talaphuti’ or ‘cksabi’ which is also a coarse cloth with 
lengthwise stripes and embroidered on both sides lengthwise. 

Of the principal ornaments of women, ‘heikuru’, ‘liksai’, 
‘pundarei’, ‘thapak’ etc. are mant for the neck, nacika for the nose 
‘jhamka’, or ‘camei’, for the ear and wristlets of big size, for the 
wrist. Today, the married women put vermilion on the forehead and 
the parting - line of hair, but before the fifties of this century, this 
practice was not in vogue. 

Formerly, unmarried girls used to get their hair cut round the 
face and bunches of hair that hung round the face were called ‘leisa’ 
or ‘sampak’. This fashion is now out-of-date. 

This is, in short, the picture of the cultural features of the 
Bishnupriya Manipuri people. 


B. AFFINITIES WITH THE NEIGHBOURING 
CULTURES 
The BPM culture has got some elements in common with 
each of the cultures of the neighbouring communities : the Meiteis, 
the Assamese and the Bengalees. 


1. That the Bishnupriyas and the Meiteis share common elements 
of culture does not require any detailed discussion. Almost all the 
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elements of BPM culture, excepting a very few, are identical with 
those of the Meiteis. Religious performances, fine arts, festivals, 
marriage, dress, ornaments —all these are common to both the Meiteis 
and the Bishnupriyas. Of course a number of elements of the Meitei 
culture are not prevalent among the Bishnupriyas. Thus, performances 
like Laihdrauba. Thabalconbi, and others relating to the old religion 
of the Meiteis are not found among the Bishnupriyas, It has, however, 
been heard from the aged persons of the Bishnupriyas that formerly 
the Bishnupriyas also shared these performances with the Meiteis. 
The ‘Kartika’-festival, which is performed gorgeously by the 
Bishnupriyas has little importance in the Meitei culture. 

2. The important cultural elements marking affinities between 
the Assamese and the Bishnupriyas are the following : 

(a) Almost in every village of the Bishnupriyas, there is a ‘mandap’ 
in which religious and cultural functions are held. These ‘mandap’ 5 
have close similarities with the ‘namaghara’s of the Assamese, though 
there is a difference in their designs : the mandap’s of the Bishnupriyas 
are square in size, whereas the ‘namaghara’ s of the Assamese are 
rectangular. 

(b) Big drums called ‘dhol’ by both the Assamese and the 
Bishnupriyas and big cymbals called ‘barkartal’ by the Assamese and 
“jhal, by the Bishnupriyas are very commonly used by both these 
groups of people in their religio-cultural performances. It has been 
heard from some aged persons of the Bishnupriyas that formerly 
cultural competitions with ‘dhol’s and ‘jhal’s were held between the 
Assamese (Tekhaos) and the Bishnupriyas in the ‘mandap’s. 

(c) Inreligio-cultural performances, the drummers and the singers 
of both the sections put on turbuns, thought there is a difference in 
the design of the turbans. 

(d) In the ‘Rasalila’ performance of the Manipuris one or two 
sutradhari’s guide the participants thereof. by singing throughout the 
performance. They have similarities with the ‘sutradhari’s taking part 
in the religio-cultural functions of the Assamese. The difference, 
however, is this that, among the Assamese, the part of a 50108017811 is 
played by the males, whereas among the Manipuris, it is kept reserved 
for the females. 
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(e) The Manipuri musical tune called ‘raga’ comprising four 
sounds of “tai,” ‘ri’ ‘na’ and ‘to’, by which religio-cultural functions 
called ‘kirtana’ are started, is strikingly similar to the Assamese musical 
tune called ‘rag’ comprising three sounds of ‘ta, ‘re’ and ‘nā’ by which 
religio-cultural functions called ‘Oja-pali’ are started. Besides the tune 
of a particular type of ‘Manipuri Kirtana’ ‘called Bahdes Pala.* and 
a tune called “Tekhdo Chanda’ in which the Bishnupriyas recite 
scriptures, clearly speak of Assamese influence. The tune of the 
Bishnupriya folk songs is also quite similar to that of the Assamese 
folk songs. It is remarkable that a traditional song which is invariably 
sung by the Bishnupriyas in the ‘Khecuri Pali’ is now known to have 
been borrowed from Sahkaradeva’s “Kirtan-ghosa. ** 

(f) Manipuri “tala's or musical measures called ‘Gurughat’ and 
‘Saficdra’, which are played on in the ‘Kirtana’s are very much similar 
to the Assamese ‘tala’s called ‘“Gurughat’ and Sajicar, respectively, 
which are played on in the Sattriya’ performances. Further, some 
Manipuri ‘Tala’s known is “Tekhao Raga’, ‘Tekhao Carital, Tekhao 
Rupak’ etc. bear clear marks of Assamese influence. 

(g) Though the most of the Indians perform the ‘Paus-sarhkranti 
and the’Caitra-Sarmkrdnti’ in general, the Assamese and the 
Bishnupriyas perform them more gorgeously. Particularly, the ‘Caitra- 
sarhkranti has attained a very prominent place among both the 
Bishnupriyas and the Assamese. The tradition of worshipping the 
‘Ghar Githani’ of Family Goddess, found in the Madai Gang section 
of the Bishnupriyas closely resembles the Assamese tradition of 
worshipping ‘Ghar Gohani’. 

(h) There are some among the Bishnupriyas who are against the 
performance of the ‘sraddha or obsequital rites according to the 
injunction of the Smrtis. They are in favour of performing ‘ndma-kirtana’ 
only in place of the obsequital rites enjoined by the Smrtis. This custom 
has strong similarities wit! that of the followers of Sri Sankaradeva, 
who perform the obsequita! ceremony through ‘ndma-kirtana’ only. 


* Thought this performance is called ‘Barides’ (meaning : relating to Bengal), its tune 
has similarity not with the Bengali tune but with the Assamese tune. This performance 
is called ‘Bandes’ probably because the seed of the theme behind the performance 
came from Bengal. 

** The song runs thus : মৎস কুর্ম নরসিংহ বামন পরশুরাম হলীরাম বরাহ শ্রীরাম বুদ্ধ eS নামে দশ আকৃতি 
ধরিছা কৃষ্ণ তঝু পায় কর প্রণাম।। 
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(i) The Bishnupriyas were initiated to the religion of Sri Caitanya 
during the middle of the 18" century. But even before that time, these 
people followed some other form of Vaisnavism as is known from 
the “khumal Purana’ and other sources. It seems that the early form 
of Vaisnavism followed by the Bishnupriyas had some relation with 
the Vaisnavism of Sri Sahkaradeva, and the religio-cultural affinities 
between the Assamese and the Bishnupriyas are due to that religious 
impact. 


0) There is a group of the Assamese known as the Dhians who 
are living in some six or seven villages of Cachar. These Assamese 
people have been influenced by the Manipuri culture to such an extent 
that, excepting the case of language, it is very difficult to distinguish 
these people from the Manipuris. Like the Bishnupriyas, all the Dhians 
are followers of the Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya. They perform ‘Rasalila 
and ‘Kirtana’ just as the Manipuris do. The Marriage system and the 
obsequital seremonies of these people are also same as those of the 
Bishnupriyas. The eating of meat and egg is totally prohibited in the 
Dhian society, as in the Bishnupriya society. The Dhian women put 
on dresses of distinctive Manipuri design. The pattern of the house- 
steads of these poeple is also just like that of the Manipuris. Further, 
affinities between the Dhian dialect and BPM are greater than that 
between standard Assamese and BPM. 


3. Elements of culture common to the Bishnupriyas and the 
Bengaless are only those that are related to Sri Caitanya’s Vaisnavism. 
As this religion was propagated among the Bishnupriyas by the 
Bengali-speakers, Bengali ‘padavali’s and other devotional songs were 
spread among these people very speedily and smoothly. All songs 
relating to cultural and religious performances of the Bishnupriyas 
are composed in Bengali *. But the Bengali songs are sung in sucha 
peculiar Manipuri tune that they express themselves as a distinctive 
feature of Manipuri fine arts. The distinctive features of Bengali songs 
are found among the Bishnupriyas in ‘pada-kirtana’, some bhatiyali 
songs and others only. 


* At present, all these Bengali songs are in the process of being replaced by songs of 
BPM language. 
নু 
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APPENDIX - I 
Two Old BPM Folk Songs 
The Rain Invoking Song 
সরালেলত রাজারো লেইপাক কুমৌ কইল। 
লেইপাকে মাড়ায় মাখণে খইমুরে জাঙাল দিলো। 
খুমলর মাঁটী হুকেইলো বরণ দিয়াদে দৌরাজা। 
লুকোঙ মাহেই লুকুলিল বরণ দিয়াদে দৌরাজা। 
হরিয়ো রামো লেইমেলতে কুংগোয় পিত করে। 
লেইমেল মানা নুংশিপা দনলো লয়া বেণুর আতে দিলো। 
রাবলর গুতো বীরবাউ বীরবারে যুকর ধিয়ান কইল। 
যুকর ধিয়ান করেরেনায় লসমনে ফুলর লেইরাঙ দিলো। 
লেইকেইরো কালারো ডাহিয়াউ দেই কাদিয়াউ খেইনারে। 
তাম্ফারো আপারো হরেইগো দলে দুমেয়ে য়েইচিল কইল। 
হিলঙ লালঙে হিলরো সরা গঙ্গায় লালইলীয়ে। 
না যেইগা ঘাটে বুলিয়াহো কারঙ্গ লেইমায় ধরিয়া থামেইলো। 
হাবি দৌবে হনো মইরাঙ পাচায় নাহুনকা নুংশিয়ে হয়ো। 
মনজার খানির তলেতে শিরিয়ো রামো গুরবে লেখাত দইলো। 
আনতারা গিরিরো জিলক য়েইমাপীরে আনতারা। 
তাম্পাকে নুনা পেইতেগা লেইতেঙে নুনা চায়োরে। 
লেইতেঙরে হিরিলো মেওকো কইলো। 
জমজমাদে যেইরীগা ধনের কইরেঙরে। 
ফিজাপীনা লাওজাপী মাদই GAG খেলে। 
মাদই ওরাঙ খেলে, হা নার লাংচাক বেড়র জালাত থইলে। 
আইলিদে বেলা এইলীনায়। 
দেনু মইরে বেলা বেইলোনায়। 
হইবানায় মাতাউ নুৱেইনো 
চিঞ্চি লাঙচাক দিয়াউ নুবেইলো। 
চমেইয়ো বেটী থকুরারে। 
কহনিলো দিবাঙতা ঘরে জনম আরো। 
কালা কালা আঙারা দলা দলা লেঙৌলো হয়ো। 
দনতে চারি চিলালো পাহাঙপায় বারিয়ো নাদিলো। 
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৭। চহা জুরা বাধো, সেনারেই পিদিয়া নাছো। 
চহা Sal বাধো হো মইরাঙে লেইরির তলে হমেইল। 
হিলিরি বিলর পহন চাকা উদা কেনে আলো যারগা। 
বরবিলর দলা টোঠারা নালাদে লুসু বহেইলা। 

৮। নালাদে লুসু বহেইলা, গারবাগে সলুত বরেইলা। 
কালা চিংখেইর বরণে কেমনে টালা নানলুগা। 
উদায় দিলো টিংলা টালা পাহুরি ঘরে বেলী আইলু। 
বাটিয়ে আলি কারেরে মাজে খঙনেমে। 


মুঠি মুকা চেইলুতা সেনা চাঙনিঙে। 

কচুর পাতে না বাধের লিকলারো সেনা মেইচামরে। 
পাহাঙপায় বকর হেইনৌ মাগলো। 

বকর হেইনৌ কারিরীনা, পাহাঙপায় চনে হদা বেললো। 
ডেইনায় দিলো ধুনুকহান ছিড়তেউ না ছিড়ের। 
উঠানর আগার বেকুরিজার ধরতৌ না ধরের। 


This is the most renowned ancient folk song in BPM, which 
has been handed down throught oral tradition. It is belived that this 
song is endowed with the power of calling forth rain. Accordingly, in 
times of dearth, this song is sung at night in chorus by males and 
females with a view to calling forth rain. It is a matter of great regret 
that there is none among the Brishnupriya Manipuri speakers who 
can reproduce the song in full or explain it. It has been collected 
from a number of old women, of whom Ninghthi Devi deserves the 
greatest credit. This old woman of eighty two years, who cannon even 
put in her signatuire, has reproduced the greater part of the song and 
has explained it in a more or less convincing way. The summary of 
the song as furnished by Ningthi Devi, is as follows : 


(A Khumal King was defeated by a Moirang King several 
times. Once more, he wanted to try his fortune and proposed in his 
ministerial council to attack the Moirang kingdom. His younger 
brother Chamei objected to this, wherefor the enraged King insulted 
him and ousted him from the meeting hall. Chamei, thus insulted, 
left the kingdom alone. Seeing him thus leaving, a maid-servant 
(beti) followed him witha few clothes for him. When the prince noticed 
her, he asked her to go back. But as they were by then far from human 
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habitation, it was not possible for her to go back. The prince, followed 
by the maid-servant, reached the Kabru hill where he was cordially 
received by the Kukis. After a span of time, Chamei had an issue through 
the maid-servant. Gradually, three years passed away. During this period, 
there was no rain in the Khumal kingdom, as a result of which a severe 
famine came upon the land. The song refers to that incident and describes 
how rain was called forth in the land.) 


1. O Sarālel, the king of the gods, the land of the Khumals has 
become sandy because of dearth. Khaimu is making a dam with grass 
and other things. O King of the gods, the land of the Khumals has 
dried up; pray send us rain. 


2. ORama, who will eat and drink in this sorrowfull condition ? 
I have given an offering of all my joys and sorrows together with 
wealth to Benu (Pahanpa?), just as, Birabao, the son of Rabal 
(Ravana) practised penance (as a result of which) Lasman (Laksmana) 
favoured him with flowers. O Kala, living in the neighbourhood, 
please call other and offer, please weep together and eat. 


3. O Father Tampha, Ditmei has consulted astrology (and has 
visualised that) Gahga is rushing down through mountain tribulets, 
but Kiranga, the daughter of Pahahpa bars the on-rush. May all the 
gods realise our condition, but Moirang should not hear about it. 


4. Astrologers say that the rainlessness has been caused by 
Pahahpa, who is angry because of the insult shown to Chamei by the 
King. They advise the people to bring Chamei and Beti back to the 
Kingdom. The second daughter of Giri (Beti) is being brought. When 
she reaches the vast field, she is welcome with various auspicious 
things and, consequently, she > proceeds gorgeously like the God of 
Wealth (kuvera). ` ` 


5. Madai, a woman has suspended her ‘Weaving and speaks of 
Beti. Bela comes and speaks ill of Denu (Beti ?) 


6. Chamei is hesitating to come. The women are abusing him, 
and the angry old persons tell them to welcome him with coal and 
sand, instead of incense. It is his good luck, they say, that though he is 
very poor, Pahanpa has not punished him. 
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7. Rain is coming gradually. Pāhāħpā is also glad and is coming 
over the big lake. Women are glad and are proposing to dance with 
their hair locked and with flowers in their ears. 


8. Rain is falling cats and dogs, and persons are catching fishes 
from the canals with various instruments. Persons are out to catch 
fish before dawn. They have forgotten to bring umbrellas offered by 
their friends. 


9. Some are tying the rice-plants into bundles, in which silvery 
water-drops are seen. The leaves of arum cannot hold the rain-water. 
The people cannot return home owing to heavy rain. They are anxious 
to return home and pay offerings of mango demanded by Pahanpa 
but the rain does not stop. 


Date of the Rain-Invoking Song : 


It is very difficult to ascertain the date of the Rain-song. An 
endeavour can, however, be made to fix its date on the following 
grounds : 


First, the Rain-song does not bear even the slightest reference 
to the Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya or to any other form of Vaisnavism. 
The word ‘hario’ is a corrupt form of ‘Sri’ + Vocative ending 50,804 
has nothing to do with “Hari”. The society reflected in this song retains 
the old form of religion with Pahanpa as the highest god and Saralel 
as arain-god under him. This song was, therefore, certainly composed 
in the pre-Vaisnavite period, i.e., before the 18" century. 


Secondly, a comparison of the language of the Rain-song with 
that of the Madai-song reveals that the language of the Madai-song 
can clearly be understood, while that of Rain-song can be understood 
only in fragments. It is, therefore, probable that the Rain-song is much 
older than the Madai-song. 


Thirdly, the Rain-song contains Meitei words in far greater 
number than the Madai-song does. It can, therefore, reasonably be 
pushed beyond the remarkable remodelling of this language that 
happened during the 17" century, as a result of the immigration of a 
few groups of Aryan speaking people into Manipur. 


Fourthly, this song betrays familiarity with the Ramayana. 
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Almost all the principal characters of the epic, such as, Rama, 
Laksmana, Ravana, are referred to in this song. It is therefore, quite 
likely that this song was composed at a time, when the story of the 
epic became very popular. Such a time came, probably, after the epic 
was translated into modern varnaculars, i.e., roughly after the first 
half of the 15 century. Thus, the time of this song falls roughly 
between 1450 and 1700. 

Fifthly, the song indicates that it was composed during the 
time of a severe famine caused by drought. And, in the period 
mentioned above, such a severe famine occurred in 1515, during the 
reign of Lam Kiyamba, which was the first recorded great famine in 
the history of Manipur. It is, therefore, probable that the original Rain- 
song was composed in 1515 A.D., to which newer elements were 
added from time to time. The portions which can be clearly understood 
are later interpolations. 

2. Madai-Saralel Song 
১।  মাদই গিদেই সালইলী, বকচা বাধিয়া সালকইলী, 
কতিয়ো দূরেই অইলীতা। 
টেঙারা Peete লানইলী, বাবারো মাটীয়ো না দেখলো, 
কতিয়ো দূরেই অইলীতা। 
কতিয়ো দূরেই অইলীতা। 
২। হুনরতা রাজা হুনরতা, হুনরতা রাজা হুনরতা। 
বাবারো ঘরগো পুড়েরকো, যেইঙগা রাজা যেইঙগা। 
না যেইগা মাদই নাযেইগা, তোর বাবারো ঘরগো নাপুড়ের। 
যেইউগা রাজা যেইঙগা হুনার কেইরাক লামা দিয়াদে। 
বাবারো ঘরগো পুড়েরকো যেইঙগা রাজা যেইওগা। 
না যেইগা মাদই নাযেইগা, তোর বাবারো ঘরে নাযেইগা। 
তোর বাবারো ঘরে গেলেগা হুৱর পহু খেইতেইগা। 
YA পহু খেইতেইগা, মদরো সরাপ পিতেইগা। 
মদরো সরাপ নাপিতৌ, WA পহু নাহেইতৌ। 
WA কেইরাক লামাদে, যেইডগা রাজা যেইডগা। 
করিফাবা থয়া যাগা, হুনার কেইরাক লামাদিলু। 
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তোর বাবারো ঘরে গেলেগা দীঘালি পিরাত না বইছগা। 
মদরো সরাপ নাপিছগা, WA পহু নাহেইছগা। 

৩। মাদই গিদেই কেইরাক লামিরীয়ে। 
ডাকৌ কুরুঙ বারেইতারা, বেলাউ HFS রহেইতারা। 
মাদই গিদেই কেইরাক লামিরীয়ে। 
নিঙলো জেঠী আহিলী, দিঘালি পিরা নিকালেই। 
না বইতৌ বাবা নাবইতৌ, দীঘালি পিরাত নাবইতৌ। 
রাজারো মানা পেইলুকো, নাবইতৌ বাবা নাবইতৌ। 
নিলো জেঠী আহিলী, মদরো সরাপ নিকালেই। 
মদরো সরাপ নিকালেই, WA পহু রাধেদেই। 
হুবর পহু নাহেইতৌ, মদরো সরাপ নাপিতৌ। 
মদরো সরাপ নাপিতৌ, দীঘালি পিরাউ নাবইতৌ। 

৪। না দেখতই ইমা নাদেখতই, STH হাতহান টাঙতৌরে। 
মহরী হাতহান খালকরো, হমাগা মাদই পিগা। 
লমইলু বাবা লমইলু, লমইলু বাবা লমইলু। 
রাজারো কেইরাক তুললোকো, লমইলু বাবা লমইলু। 
না কাদি করিফাবা, লেইপাক ফিপী করিফাবা। 
মাদই গিদেই থামনা লালইরীয়ে। 


The Meaning of the Madai-Saralel Song : 


1. (Madai, a maiden of the Alakga family has been given in 
marriage to saralel, the king of the gods.) She starts for soralel's place. 
She stretches her hands, cries loudly, crosses over hills and dales and 
goes far away. (Thus, she goes above in heaven.) 


2. (One day, Madai hears a loud noise coming from below and, 
looking downwards, finds that a mass of smoke is rising from her 
father’s house. She tells the king that her father’s house is in flames 
and requests him to allow her to go her father’s house. Saralel first 
tells her that her father’s house is not on fire. When Madai expresses 
her strong desire to go, he says that he apprehends she may take meat 
and wine if she goes to her father’s house.Madai promises that she 
will not take meat and wine there. Then Saralel proposes that Madai 
should keep Kari Phaba, her son, with him and go to her father’s 
house alone. Madai accepts the proposal, Saralel warns her not to sit 
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on long couches. He then stretches downwards a golden ladder. 


3. Madai descends along the golden ladder. All look at her 
joyfully. When she comes, her father orders the family-members to 
offer a long couch to her, Madai declines to take her seat on the couch. 
Then, the father orders them to offer her drink and meat of boar cooked. 
Madai declines to take wine and meat of boar. 


4. Then, the father proposes to offer her wine at a place covered 
by seven mosquito-tets, so that Saralel does not see her taking wine. 
(Madai accepts the proposal. When she is just going to take a sip of 
wine, Sarālel spits from above, and the spit, passing through the 
seven mosquito nets, falls upon the wine-pot. Madai understands the 
matter.) Looking benind, Madai finds that Sardlel is lifting the golden 
ladder. She is greatly shocked, cries loudly, consoles Kari Phaba from 
below and passes over hills and dales. 


Date of the Madai Saralel Song: 


It is accepted on all hands that after the propagation of the 
Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya in Manipur, the whole of the land was 
over-flooded with ‘Harindma’, and each and every observance of the 
people had some reference to Radha-Krsna or Gaur-Nitai. But in this 
song, we do not find even the slightest reference to any of these names 
or to any element of the Vaisnavite cult. Moreover, this song has 
clear reference to drinking and eating of meat- a custom which goes 
back to a period anterior to the conversion of these people to the 
school of Sri Caitanya. This song, therefosre, points to a period when 
the Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya or any other kind of Vaisnavism had 
not struck its roots into the hearts of the poeple. 


Another remarkable point is that, this song refers to a cultural 
conflict in the society — a conflict between those accustomed to 
drinking and eating of meat and those who were against them. From 
this, it can be concluded that this song was composed during the last 
part of Chorai Rongba’s reign, i.e., during the first part of the eighteenth 
century, when the Vaisnavism of Sri Caitanya entered into the society, 
as a result of which a cultural conflict arose therein. 
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APPENDIX -II 
ON THE TERM ‘BISHNUPRIYA MANIPURI’ 
1. Controversy between the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas : 


There has been a great controversy between the Bishnupriyas 
and the Meiteis on the use of the nomenclature “Bishnupriya Manipuri’ 
to identify the Bishnupriyas and their language. According to the 
Meiteis, they are the ‘real Manipuris’ inhabiting the land of Manipur 
from centuries before Christ, while the Bishnupriyas are the 
descendants of some Bengalees who entered the land only a few 
centuries back. Accordingly, the Meiteis call the Bishnupriyas 
‘Mayang’s, i.e., ‘foreigners’ or ‘westerners’ and hold that the 
Bishnupriyas should not use the term ‘Manipuri’, either before or 
after the term “Bishnupriya’, to identify themeselves and their 
language. This issue has been taken for discussion here. 


It should be noted that the Bishnupriyas also, quite contrary 
to the view of the Meiteis, hold that, they are the ‘real Manipuris’ 
inhabiting the land from the time of the Mahabharata War and that 
the Meiteis are the descendants. of some immigrants from the 
surrounding hills, The Bishnupriyas, accordingly, call the Meiteis 
‘Khiis’, i,.e. ‘the people of the Chinese group’ and hold that the Meitei 
should not use the term ‘Manipuri’ to identify themselves and their 
language. 


Thus, the people of each of these two sections try to identify 
themselves as the real Manipuris and regard those of the other section 
as non-Manipuris. In this encounter, the Bishnupriyas have been put 
in a disadvantageous position because of the fact that their language 
in now extinct in Manipur and that the Meitei language has been 
recognised as ‘Manipuri’ by the Govt. of India. Some Bishnupriyas 
are even now against the use of the term ‘Manipuri’ to denote the 
‘Meiteis’ or ‘Meitei language’. But the Bishnupriyas in general are 
not so much against the use of the term ‘Manipuri in the sense of 
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*Meitei’ as for the defence of the use of the term ‘Manipuri’ either as 
a prefix or as a suffix — along with the term ‘Bishnupriya. 


2. The concepts of ‘Manipur’ and ‘Manipuri’ : 


Historians without any prejudice will agree that the concepts 
of ‘Manipur’ and ‘Manipuri’ are not very old. No old record of Manipur 
has retained these names. It is quite likely that the land was known as 
Manipur towards the 17" century, and the people were called 
Manipuris after that time. Formerly, the present Manipur was divided 
into small territories occupied by different clans, such as, the Khumals, 
the Moirangs, the Angoms, the Ningthoujas (Meiteis) and the Luangs, 
and the diffetent territories were known by the names of the respective 
clans. The people of these clans used to identify themselves and their 
languages by the names' of their respective clans. Towards the 15" 
century A.D., the Meiteis occupied all the territories and established 
a sovereign kingdom which was known to the Meiteis as ‘Meitei 
Leipik or the land of the Meiteis. As a result of this Meiteisation, the 
languages of the different clans got intermixed and, consequently, 
the modern Meitei language was formed. In other words, the Meitei 
language, as it is understood today, was formed after the 15" century 
AD. 


The Bishnupriyas were living in the valley of Manipur from 
centuries before the period of Meiteisation. A full discussion on the 
controversies on this point will lead us a long way off. To avoid this 
at present, this much can be said that, the Meiteis call the Bishnupriyas 
‘Mayang’s and the history of the Mayangs in Manipur goes back to 
the 7* century A.D., if not still earlier. That does that not mean that 
the Bishnupriya language, as it is understood to day, is the language 
of those Mayangs of the 7" or the 8" century, Bishnupriya is a New 
Indo-Aryan and, as such, it could not be formed before the | 1% or 128 
century A.D. It can, however, be said that the Bishnupriya language 
is a developed form of, or is somehow related to, the language of 
those immigrants who entered Manipur before the 12" or 13" century 
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A.D. Before the 12" or the 13 century A.D., the Mayangs or 
Bishnupriyas in Manipur spoken different forms of Late Middle Indo- 
Aryam or Apabhrarhga of which Eastern Magadhi was pre-dominant, 
And, the Bishnupriya language, as it is understood today, was formed 
towards the 14" and the. 15" centuries as a result of the mixture of 
those different dialects of Indo-Aryan and Meitei. 


We may summarise the position thus : First, the different clans 
of the Mongoloid people and the Mayangs or Bishnupriyas were living 
side by side in Manipur for centuries before the 15" century. Secondly, 
the Meitei language was formed after the 15" century A.D., and the 
Bishnupriya language was formed toward the 15" century A.D.— both 
on the soil of Manipur. On the other hand, the term ‘Manipur’ was 
attributed to the land in all probability, after this period, i.e., towards 
the 17" century when the land was on way to full Aryanisation, in 
consequence whereof the term ‘Manipuri’ was attributed to the people 
of Manipur. So when the terms of ‘Manipur’ and ‘Manipuri’ came 
into use, both the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas had ‘equal right’ to 
them. And, practically, people of both these sections used these two 
terms, i.e., ‘Manipur’ and ‘Manipuri’, without any reservation to 
identify their land and themselves, respectively. 


3. Formation of Homogeneous Culture : 


Culturally, the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas cannot be 
distinguished from each other. As to religion, it goes without saying 
that these two sections have formed a unique religion. The 
Bishnupriyas accepted all the prominent gods of the Meiteis, namely, 
Sardlel, Pahanpa Sendmahi, Apokpa and others, just as the Meiteis 
adopted numerous Hindu gods. At the next step, when the Vaisnavism 
of Sri Caitanya entered Manipur, people of both these sections, 
excepting a very few, adopted the religion. This religion brought a 
radical change is the Manipuri society, and both the Meiteis and the 
Bishnupriyas were equally influenced by it. Asa result, they developed 
a homogeneous culture, and the concept of one community grew 
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among them. This can be testified by the fact that there was no bar to 
matrimonial relatión between these two sections. A girl of any section 
could formally be accepted into the other section without any 
propitiation. Even now, members of theses two sections jointly take 
part in religious and social feasts and ceremonies, ‘Kirtana’ and 
‘Rasalila’, the greatest features of Manipuri culture, have got equal 
prominence in both the sections. Members of both the sections equally 
take part in them, and equally feel proud for them. Artists of any 
section participate with equal status and with a feeling of kinship in 
the ‘Kirtana’s of the other section. Marriage system, drees, ornaments 
and others are all common to both the sections. Thus, it is clear that 
the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas have formed a homogeneous culture. 


The only impediment is, as ill luck would have it, the difference 
of language : the Meitei language is of the Tibeto-burman group, 
whereas the Bishnupriya language is of the Indo-Aryan group. In 
Manipur, there is no problem, because the Bishnupriyas living there 
have adopted Meitei as their mother tongue. But the Bishnupriyas 
who had to leave Manipur before the final unification, have retained 
their language outside the land. Yet, none can deny the fact that these 
two sections are culturally one. 


4. Conventional use of the Terms ‘Bishnupriya’, ‘Meitei’ 
and ‘Manipuri’ : 


Any person without prejudice will agree that no person 
belonging to any of these two sections uses the term ‘Manipuri’ to 
introduce himselfand his language to one ofthe other section. People 
of both the sections simply use the terms ‘Meitei’ and ‘Bishnupriya, 
for the purpose. It is only when they want to identify themselves and 
their language to one of any other community that they use the term 
‘Manipuri’. This term is used by both the sections with equal force; it 
was never monopolised by any section. And, to be frank, the Meiteis 
are more in favour of the term ‘Meitei’. They call their land ‘Meitei 
Leipak’, their dance ‘Meitei Jagoi’, their language ‘Meitei’ and so 
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on. In the Calcutta University also their language was recognised as 
‘Meitei (Manipuri)’. The Bishnupriyas, on the other hand, are more 
in favour of the term ‘Manipuri’. Even a few years back, a Bishnupriya 
would identify himself not as ‘Bishnupriya’, but as ‘Manipuri’. 


5. Present Position of the Term ‘Manipuri : 


After a few years of India’s dependence, the term ‘Manipuri’ 
has been chosen for ‘Meitei’ by the Govt. of India, as there are no 
indigenous Bishnupriya speakers in Manipur. And the formal use of 
the term ‘Manipuri’ by the Meiteis is still in process. But the 
Bishnupriyas, in pursuance of their tradition, call themselves and their 
language; ‘Manipuri’ even now, and use the tem ‘Bishnupriya’ to 
distinguish either from ‘Meitei’, just as the Meiteis use the term 
‘Manipuri’ to identify themselves and their language and the term 
‘Meitei’ to distinguish either from ‘Bishnupriya’. Even today, no 
Meitei introduces himself to a Bishnupriya as ‘Manipuri’. 


6. Probable Solution of the Conflict : 


To summarise the whole position, (1) both the Bishnupriyas 
and the Meiteis were inhabiting Manipur side by side for centuries, 
(2) both Meitei and Bishnupriya were formed on the soil of Manipur 
some five or six hundred years ago, (3) both the sections have a 
common stock of culture and (4) both the sections use the term 
‘Manipuri’ in common to identify themselves. So, the solution would 
have been to use the term ‘Meitei Manipuri’ and ‘Bishnupriya 
Manipuri, for ‘Meitei’ and ‘Bishnupriya’ respectively. But the course 
of events has changed the position. The present writer has nothing to 
say against the use of the term ‘Manipuri’ for ‘Meitei’ but he finds no 
reason why the Bishnupriyas should not be allowed to use the term 
‘Manipuri’ along with the differentia ‘Bishnupriya’. The tradition 
behind the term ‘Manipuri’ is ingrained in the hearts of the 
Bishnupriyas. They are proud of the Manipuri culture — its dances, 
Kirtana, dress etc. If, in spite of all this, they are not allowed to use 
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the term ‘Manipuri’ to identify themselves and their language, they 
will be cut off from the mainstream of the culture and civilisation of 
Manipur, of which they feel so proud. If the Meitcis consider these 
factors with a liberal and sympathetic heart, they will find that the 
Bishnupriyas’ love for the term ‘Manipuri’ is quite reasonable and 
that it is not a mere emotion. The Bishnupriyas have every right to 
use the term ‘Manipuri’. If they are not allowed to do so, we shall 
have reasons to think that some subversive factors behind are at work. 
The present writer thinks that if the Meitei intelligentsia come forward 
with a considerate attitude, the problem will certainly be solved, and 
the brotherly feelling between the two sections will be regained. 


ae নং ake সং সং কু ক সু ate দত 
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Dr. Kali Prasad Sinha was born on the 3" January, 1937 
at a village of Kachudharam, Silchar, Dist. Cachar, Assam. 
He passed M.A. from Jadavpur University in 1963, He 
obtained the Ph. D. degree from the same University on his 
thesis ‘A Study in the Bishnupriya Manipuri Language.’ He 
also obtained the D. Litt. degree from the Bardwan University 
in 1982 on his thesis “The Concept of the Absolute in Indian philosophy’. 
He was a devoted researcher in different fields of Indian philosophy 
Besides, he was the first exponent of the Bishnupriya Manipuri linguistics. 
By the conclusive evidences submitted by Dr. Sinha before the OBC 
commission, the long standing conflict between the Meiteis and the 
Bishnupriyas comes to an end and the Bishnupriyas can, at present, identify 
themselves as ‘Bishnupriya Manipuri.” For this reason and other immortal 
works in the field of Bishnupriyas Manipuri literature, some remarkable 
persons and organizations honoured him as ‘the father of the Bishnupriya 
Manipuri Community (Jatir Janak)., 


He died on 2™ June, 2011. 


